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WESTMINSi LK CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

This church fronts on Matthewson street seventy-two 
feet, and extends, including its portico, which is fifteen 
feet deep, one hundred and five feet to the rear, on a lot 
open on all sides, ‘The interior of the church is about 
sixty-eight by eighty-six. ‘The walls are forty feet high, 
including a basement of seven feet, and with the excep- 
tion of this basement, which is of hammered granite, are 
composed of common building stone, covered with an ex- 
cellent cement, which on the front is finished to resemble 
very exactly pure white marble. 

The principal front is a large portico, shown in a col- 
onnade of light insulated columns of the Tonic order, sup- 
porting in entablature and pediment; all strictly copied 
from the temple of Erectheus in the Acropolis at Athens, 
as delineated and described in Stewart’s celebrated work. 
The columns, entablature, and pediment, are of wood, 
painted white. The former are fluted, each measuring 
three feet in its largest diameter, and twenty-six feet in 
height, including the base and capitals; which last are 
beautifully executed. The floor or platform of the porti- 
co is attained, after crossing a small yard in front, ele- 
vated about eighteen inches above the level of the street, 
by a flight of eight granite steps extending its whole length, 
and protected by abutments at the extremities. The tem- 
ple from which this front is modelled, is considered one of 
the best of the Grecian examples. 

From the portico, a large door, ten by seventeen feet, 
opens into a lobby of eleven feet wide, at each end of 
which, a broad stair case leads to the gallery, which cor- 
responds in dimensions with the lobby beneath. There 
are three doors opening from the lobby into the body of 
the church, which contains one hundred and six pews, 
with mahogany caps and arms. ‘They are placed in three 
double ranges, each containing sixteen pews, the remain- 
ing ten pews being disposed, in an equal number, on ei- 
ther side of the pulpit. There is no broad or centre aisle, 
and no wall pews except these last mentioned—one dou- 
ble range of pews being exactly in front of the pulpit, with 
an aisle on either side; which, with two aisles on the 
walls, enclose the other two double ranges. There are 
also two entrances from the rear of the church. Opposite 
the principal front door, is a niche twenty-five feet wide, 
describing about two-sevenths of a circle, with aspherical 
pannelled head. In this niche stands the pulpit, repre- 
senting a pedestal, executed in the richest mahogany, dec+ 
orated with gilded and bronzed mouldings and ornaments, 
the cushions of crimson velvet; elevated on a platform 
three feet in height, which is attained by a flight of four 
steps, eighteen feet in length, terminated by abutments. 
On these abutments stand two columns of the same order 
and example as those of the portico; supporting an entab- 
lature passing round under the head of the niche, and ex- 
tending across the end of the church, resting at its extrem- 
iti2s on on antes. Over the nave is a compartment ceil- 
ing, rising seven feet in sixty-eight ; over the gallery is a 
niche head with its pannels, entablature and columns, cor- 
responding with that over the pulpit; under this, stands 
th- ar The windows, three on each side of the buil- 
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ding, have square heads, and measure nine feet in width 
by eighteen feet in height, shaded with green blinds on 
the inside. The inside of the pulpit, with the platform 
on which it stands, and stairs, is covered with a rich crim- 
son Brussels carpet. Upon the platform in the niche 
stands a sofa and chairs of mahogany, covered and cush- 
ioneéd with crimson plush. Upon alower platform in front 
of the pulpit is the communion table, corresponding near- 
ly in form with the pulpit, and of the same material, cov- 
ered with a slab of the finest Italian white marble. A 
massive brass railing, with curtains of crimson silk dam- 
ask, protect the front of the orchestra; the aisles are all 
carpeted ; the pews painted a light stone color on the out- 
side, and green on the inside, are completely and uniform- 
ly furnished with carpets, cushions, and crickets. : 

Four elegant Grecian centre lamps, bronze and gilt, 
containing fourteen burners, are suspended from the ceil- 
ing of the church over the two inner aisles. Upon each 
of the abutments in front of the columns on either side of 
the pulpit, is a large bronzed candelabrum of an antique 
pattern, sustaining an elegant astral lamp; upon the pul- 
pit are two similar lamps; and the orchestra is lighted by 
a hanging astral lump of large size, and bronzed argand 
lamps. ree 

The whole cost, including the land, bell~ which is in 
the rear, in a belfry over the pulpit, organ and furniture 
complete, was $300,00.— American Magazine. 


Moral Gales. 
THE LOST TALISMAN. 


BY MRS. T. 8S. MARTYN. 




















‘* Blessed is the bride whom the sun shines on.” Dou- 
bly blest, then, was young Annie Lee on her bright wed- 
ding day, for not only was the glad sunshine all about her, 
but nature herself seemed to wear a robe of richer green, 
and a coronal of lovelier flowers than usual, to grace the 
auspicious bridal. Warm and tried friends were at her 
side, whose whispered words of congratulation were min- 
gled with tears that could not be repressed, for she, the 
beloved of every heart, the darling of the household group, 
was about to leave them for a new and distant home. But 
not one shade of sadness—not one doubt or misgiving— 
marred the perfect happiness of the youthful bride, as her 
fond husband folded her to his heart, murmuring, “‘ Bless 
thee, dearest! now thou art indeed mine—mine only, and 
forever!” Annie Lee loved with all the fervor of a first 
affection, and she had been so often assured by her lover 
that in his eyes she was an angel—that whatever she said 
or did, was ‘‘ wisest, discreetest, best,” no wonder if she 
had learned half to believe it, and to feel that into her lit- 
tle paradise, no cares or sorrow could find an enirance. 
She had yet to learn from experience, the stern teacher 
whose lessons are engraven on the heart, that ‘love’s 
young dream ”’ may fade away, as the realities of life press 
upon the spirit, leaving only disappointment or indifier- 
ence in its stead. 





Among the numerous relatives of the happy pair, was a 
bachelor uncle of Annie, who, though in his own quiet 
way, something of a humorist, was, from his overflowing 
kindness, and his knowledge of the world, the oracle of 
the circle in which he moved. He loved the fair girl who 
had grown up from infancy to womanhood beneath his eye, 
almost with paternal affection, and rejoiced in the bright 
prospects opening before her; but he read her character 
accurately, and trembled lest the defects which in her 
own well-ordered home had been hardly visible, might 
under other circumstances, seriously affect her happiness. 

‘My darling Annie,” he said to her the evening before 
her departure, as he adrew her away from the gay circle 
by which she was surrounded, ‘I have reserved my gift 
until the last, because I have the vanity to think it the 
most valuable.” As he spoke, he clasped a bracelet about 
her wrist, containing a gem exquisitely set, whose chang- 
ing light seemed to Annie more beauiiful than anything 
she had everseen. ‘‘ It is an opal,”’ he continued, “ which 
I brought with me from the East, and which was long 
worn by a Persian princess as a charm to shield her from 
all evil influences. If you carefully observe my direc- 
tions, it will prove to you a talisman by which you may 
perpetuate and even increase the affection of him to whom 
you have given your hand and heart.” The young wife 
threw back the clustering ringlets from her sunny brow, 
and looked in the face of her uncle with an arch smile of 
incredulity, at the bare thought of increasing the attach- 
ment of her husband—and as to its continuance—was she 
not quite certain of that, even without a talisman? “I 
see you do not believe in the virtues of my precious opal,” 
said her uncle gayly, ‘ but I must nevertheless insist on 
its being worn precisely in the manner I shall prescribe, 
on penalty of' my displeasure, and-what is far worse, of 
your unhappiness.”” Annie was struck with the earnest 
manner of her revered relative, and gracefully apologiz- 
ing for her levity, promised to obey in all things, the di- 
rections he might give. ‘They are very brief,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ you have only to continue to be as a wife, what 
you have been as a young lady, and the lustre of the opal 
will be undimmed by a single shadow. This talisman 
will preserve its power while the wearer remains unchang- 
ed, but were you to lose the cheerfulness, the good humor, 
the attention to the wishes of others, and the desire to 
please, which have’ won the heart of him you love, its 
brilliancy would vanish, its virtues all be lost. Remem- 
ber, dear Anine, that Edward Raymond, in choosing you, 
believes that he has secured a being almost faultless—do 
not rudely undeceive him, but descend so gradually from 
the pedestal on which love has placed you, that in the es- 
timable qualities of the woman and the wife, he may nev- 
er have cause to regret the loss of the fancied divinity. 
In a word, for I see you are weary of my homily, guard 
well your precious talisman, for if by carelessness or 
wrong on your part, its virtues are lost, they can never be 
wholly restored.” 

** You shall see,” said the light-hearted girl, ‘‘ how very, 
very careful I will be of my beautiful bracelet; but if you 
think Edward or TI, could ever love each other less than 
we do now, you are altogether mistaken. Love sees noth- 
ing but beauties; is it not so, Edward?” 

The answer was a satisfactory one to Annie, and the 
wise uncle shook his head, smiled, and wisely said— 
nothing. 

When Edward Raymond took his youthful bride to his 
own delightful home, in the valley of the Wyoming, he 
was still as fondly in love as in the happy days of court- 
ship; and, if he had jearned that his sweet wife was not 
yet quite an angel, there was nothing in the discovery that 
tended to chill the ardor of his affections. But he was a 
man of business, and in the habit of attending to every 
part of his extensive concerns himself; so that for many 
hours of each day, he was necessarily absent from home ; 
and sometimes, too, when he returned, his brow was 
clouded, and his manner thoughtful. But the sight of his 
own cheerful fireside, and smiling Annie, seldom failed to 
drive away all traces of care, and restore his wonted cheer~ 
fulness and good humor. Unfortunately, however, Annie 
Raymond expected from her husband the same daily und 
hourly attentions, which, as a lover, he had bestowed ; and 
was childishly impatient, and even jealous of the time and 
thought he devoted to business. At first, she playfully 
expostulated when he was about to leave her for his dnties 
abroad ; then reproached him for what she termed unkind- 
ness to one whom he had separated from all her friends ;- 
and at last, wept, when reproaches and entreaties were un- 
availing. It was hard to withstand the tears of one so 
tenderly beloved, even though they were felt to be unrea- 
sonable; but Mr. Raymond was a man of sense and firm- 
ness, and when he found himself unable to convince by 
argument, or soothe by kindness, he left her to weep alone 
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over her imaginary sorrows. These scenes were so fre- 
quent, that they began seriously to affect the happiness of 
Edward and Annie Raymond ; and, though there were 
still seasons when, in the out pouring of mutual affection, 
all seemed forgotten, something of constraint mingled with, 
and clouded the enjoyment even of such moments. Alas! 
Annie had forgotten her talisman, and, before she had 
been six months a wife, the discovery that her husband 
had interests in life which claimed a share of his thoughts 
and attention apart from her, robbed her of all her enjoy- 
ment; while he had learned bitterly to fee] that his heart's 
chosen was unreasonable, exacting, and, if it must be con- 
fessed, a little selfish. Edward Raymond was scrupulous- 
ly neat in his personal habits, and he saw with pain 
amounting almost to indignation, that, when at home, or 
alone with him, his wife was generally in a most unbe- 
coming dishabille. She had always before marriage been 
neatly and tastefully arrayed in his presence ; but, now, 
at the breakfast table, and often, if no company was €X- 
pected, at dinner, too, her fine form was carelessly wrap- 
ped in a loose morning gown, and her hair in papers, from 
mere indolence, or, as he sometimes fancied, from indif- 
ference to his society. Let no one say these were emall 
things. Is not the heart’s history made up of small things, 
and is it not a succession of trifles which compose the ag- 
gregate sum of human happiness or misery? ‘The wed- 
ded pair, who, in their daily intercourse with each other, 
disregard small things, will find that the soul of affection 
has fled long before any great event occurs to overthrow 
the worthless fabric which enclosed it. 

Matrimony was once defined by a keen, but sarcastic 
observer of men and things, as ‘‘ a disenchanting process, 
by which gods and goddesses are reduced to the level of 
ordinary men and women.” In the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Raymond, this was certainly true. Surrounded by every 
earthly blessing that could conduce to their felicity—nat- 
urally amiable and affectionate, and without one gross 
fault on either side to destroy domestic peace—they had, 
from a succession of trifling errors, become gradually es- 
tranged, until each had learned to seek for sources of hap- 
piness independent of, and separate from the other. We 
are constrained to admit that, in this case, the wife was 
most in fault, though unconscious of her error, and, for a 
season at least, anxious to discharge aright her new and 
solemn duties. Had her husband only remembered, that, 
as the petted darling of a large circle, Annie was accus- 
tomed to the indulgence of every wish, and must be grad- 
ually and very gently inured to a different state of things ; 
had he frankly opened his heart to her, when pained by 
her negligence, instead of turning coldly away, while the 
arrow was rankling in his bosom--in short, had he ful- 
filled, in its spirit, the marriage vow, which bound him sa- 
eredly to watch over her interests, and to guard her hap- 
piness, all might yet be well. But he did what too many, 
under similar circumstances would have done—he proud- 
ly crushed down his wounded affections, until they were 
hardened to stone, and consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion—“It is the nature of woman to deceive, and the 
whole sex are undoubtedly alike. If, in the lottery of 
marriage, | have not drawn a prize so valuable as | sup- 
posed, I must bear the disappointment as I best may.” 

Marriage a lottery! we protest against the term, and 
the idea it is intended to convey, as dangerous and de- 
grading to both sexes. It is a lottery only to those who, 
having eyes, close them wilfully in the choice of a com- 
panion for life, and suffer fancy to take the lead in a mat- 
ter which, more than any other, requires the exercise of 
reason and judgment. He who runs may read the fact, 
that the indolent, inexperienced, self-willed girl, whose 
every whim hasbeen indulged until she is more capri- 
cious than the wind, and whose thoughts and affections 
are divided between the last French bonnet and the last 
French novel, though she may be an entertaining com- 
panion at a ball or party, will make at best, an indifferent 
wife and mistress of a family. Shall the man who mar- 
ries such an one, because she is fair and graceful, com- 
plain, when he has transferred the pretty toy to his own 
Awelling, to find that it will neither cook his dinner, nor 
manage his house, nor interest his leisure hours? Shall 
‘the call a marriage a lottery therefore? Shame on him for 
the ungenerous subterfuge. , 

In the choice of a husband, the case is very nearly sim- 
ilar. True it is, that as men are not often seen, previous 
to marriage, in the privacy of home, their real character 
is not so easily discovered. Still there are certain traits 
which may readily be seen by an accurate observer, and 
in all cases where a shade of suspicion rests on the moral 
character, she who is wise, will regard the warning. But 
how many there are, who have staked their all of earthly 
happiness on the false maxim, “‘a reformed rake makes 
the best husband,” and who, when they find their mistake, 
take refuge in the hackneyed reflection that ‘‘ marriage is 
alottery,” and, like thousands of others, they have but 
drawn a blank! ba $ ° * 

Annie had been married nearly two years, when she 
was agreeably surprised by the arrival of her eldest sister, 
with the bachelor uncle of whom mention has already been 
made in our narrative. They had long feared, from the 
coldness and brevity of her letters, that all was not right ; 
and during a visit she had made at home unaccompanied 
by her husband, that fear was converted into certainty. 

_ Something was evidently amiss, but could anything be 
done in a matter so difficult, so delicate? To ascertain, 
if possible, the source and extent ef the estrangement they 
plainly saw, Catherine Lee and her uncle had visited W., 
and on their arrival they were shocked to perceive the 
cold politeness with which the once devoted husband treat- 














ed their beloved Annie; while on her part, his presence 
was hardly recognized. Both united in a cordial wel- 
come to the travellers, but an air of restraint pervaded the 
party, and all felt, at the close of the first evening, that it 
was the most uncomfortable one they had ever spent to- 
gether. 

The next morning was passed by Annie and her sister 
in the dressing-room of the latter, in recollections of for- 
mer days, and anecdotes of the home which both loved so 
well. No allusion was made to Annie’s history since they 
parted, and she carefully shunned all mention of her own 
separate interests, though her heart thrilled with melan- 
choly pleasure as the bright days of girlhood passed in re- 
view before her. The hours flew rapidly by, and the sis- 
ters were still in their morning dresses, when the ringing 
of the bell and the entrance of gentlemen announced the 
dinner hour. Catherine started up as footsteps approach- 
ed the room, exclaiming, ‘‘ How the moments have flown! 
I am really ashamed to be caught at this hour in my morn- 
ing costume,” while Annie coolly said, “‘ Don’t distress 
yourself, my dear, it is only my husband.” 

“Only your husband, Annie! who would have thought, 
two years ago, of hearing you make such a remark about 
Edward Raymond?” Catherine spoke lightly, but the 
observation jarred on the feelings of the wife, and she 
colored as she replied, ‘‘ There is some difference, I imag- 
ine, between a lover and husband, at least I have found it 
so. It is hardly worth while todress for,one who does not 
look at me to see what I wear, and therefore I consult my 
own comfort, and appear as I please. I certainly should 
not dress for dinner, were it not for my particular uncle, 
for one’s husband is next to nobody, you know.” Cathe- 
rine Lee made no reply, for she was too deeply grieved 
and wounded to collect her thoughts at once ; but her sis- 
ter’s words had given her matter for deep and painful 
meditation. ‘ Only my husband!” In thetone and man- 
ner of the speaker, what a volume of bitter meaning had 
these simple words unfolded toher view. She reac there, 
a story of alienation and coldness, which wrung her heart. 
Could this be the ardent and sensitive girl, who, two short 
years before, had loved with a fervor approaching idola- 
try, the man of whom she now spoke with such apparent 
indifference? What had wrought the change? What 
direful influence had been at work to destroy the happi- 
ness of these beloved beings? Might she not fiow, by 
careful investigation, ascertain the source of the evils she 
— and apply a remedy before they became incur- 
able ; 

The change in Edward and Annie Raymond, so visible 
to Catherine Lee, did not escape the observation of her 
uncle. He saw with sorrow and surprise, the coldness 
existing between the husband and wife; and he saw, too, 
that though both affected cheerfulness, and even gay- 
ety, in his presence, neither was really happy. The 
clouded brow, and abstracted air, of the once frank and 
animated Edward, bespoke a mind ill at ease; while the 
forced vivacity of his darling Annie was evidently worn 
as a Cloak to conceal her secret disquietude. The good 
old gentleman was at first sadly puzzled to account for 
this state of things. ‘They had certainly married for love 
—every thing in their external circumstances seemed 
bright and prosperous, and yet they were evidently un- 
happy. A few days observation enabled Mr. Elliston to 
see his way more clearly, and his resolution was soon 
taken. ‘‘I will not,” he said to himself, ‘see this dear 
child throw away her own happiness, without making an 
— to save her. God grant it may not yet be too 

ate. 

** Annie,” said Mr. Elliston, as they stood together on 
the bank of a beautiful stream ; ‘‘do you remember the 
evening before your departure from home; and the charge 
I gave you? Have you guarded well the precious gift 
then bestowed? I have not observed the bracelet on your 
arm since my arrival.” The dreaded moment had arriv- 
ed, when Annie must confess to her uncle that the valua- 
ble gem was indeed lost, though in what way, whether 
stolen, or dropped from her wrist, she could never discov- 
er. With tears and blushes, the story was told, and at its 
close, ber auditor remained for a short time in silence. 
**T am truly sorry,” at last he gravely said, ‘‘ to hear that 
the talisman is no longer in your possession, for I am well 
aware that the consequences I predicted, have followed 
its loss. You are ill at ease, my sweet child, and Edward 
shares in your unhappiness. What has come between 
you, thus to divide hearts, which God himself hath joined 
together?” As he spoke, he seated himself on the moss- 
covered root of a decayed oak, and drew Annie gently to 
his side. “‘ Come, and be once more a child, my darling, 
and open to me your whole heart, as you used to do in 
days of yore. If 1 cannot relieve, I can at least sympa- 
thise with you, and this to the burdened heart may be a 
source of consolation.” Thus invited, Annie poured out 
her hoarded store of cares and grievances, into the ear of 
her uncle, eloquently expatiating on the disappointment 
and sorrow, which had stolen the bloom from her cheek 
and the lustre from her eye. ‘Have I not cause for 
unhappiness,” she said, as she ended her narration 
‘*when my husband has ceased to love me, or to find 
pleasure in my society ?” 

** You have indeed,” was the almost stern reply ; “‘ but 
it is because you have so madly, so recklessly thrown 
away the domestic felicity you might have enjoyed. Par- 
don me, dear Annie, for dealing plainly with you, but the 
wish to serve you impels me to speak the truth. From 
your own confession, the first cause of disagreement must 
be traced to your unreasonable and improper disregard of 
your husband’s interests. You foolishly expected him to 





es 
sacrifice everything else, that he might devote himself to 
you alone; and, because he very properly refused com 
pliance with your wishes, you received him with coldne : 
or with frowns, when he returned from abroad to his ow 

fireside. Here was your first error. But there is stil 
another: You have, not been careful, as a wife, to pre. 
serve, by scrupulous attention to the tastes and wishes of 
your husband, the heart you had gained; but, by negli. 
gence in this particular, have given him too much reason 
to imagine that you considered it a worthless prize. M 

sex have not the disinterested generosity and forbearance 
of yours, Annie. We require more to satisfy affection 

and make less allowance for infirmity or inadvertence. 
But, take courage,” he added, as he saw the distress of 
the conscience stricken wife, “you may yet regain all 
you have lost, and be even the happier, for the lessons of 
experience.” 

Mrs. Raymond made no reply ; but the mournful and 
desponding expression of her countenance, spoke more 
loudly than words her self accusation and wretchednesg 

«Do not despair, my beloved Annie,” said the kind old 
man ; ‘‘ only be patient and hopeful, and these clouds wil] 
all pass away. Let your husband see, by your attention 
to his wishes, your scrupulous care of your own person 
and your cheerfulness in his society, that his happiness s 
your first earthly consideration, and you will soon possess 
in his tried and well grounded affections, more than you 
have lost in the romantic devotion of alover. But even 
should it be otherwise, remember that no coldness on the 
part of another, can exonerate you from your duties agq 
wife. ‘I'he obligations you have voluntarily assumed be. 
fore high Heaven were not idle words, to be lightly spoken 
and soon forgoten. They were intended to guard inter. 
ests whose sacredness and importance none can duly esti- 
mate until they can trace the destiny of the immortal spir- 
it through the boundless ages of eternity. But “Joye 
makes easy service ;’’ and, to you, my Annie, who have 
so much reason to love and reverence your husband, the 
duty surely cannot be very. irksome. Promise me,” he 
continued, fondly parting the ringlets that shaded her fair 
brow, ‘‘ that you will drive away the foul demons of dis 
content and ennui, and become once more my good and 
smiling Annie.” 

‘I am too miserable to make that promise, my dear 
kind uncle,” she replied, ‘‘ but you have to-day given me 
a new view of myself, and taught me some lessons I shall 
never forget. Would to heaven | had better understood 
my duty and my interest, when I so thoughtlessly took 
upon myself these solemn obligations !’’ 

A short time after this conversation, Mr. Elliston and 
his niece departed, and Annie was left alone in her solita 
ry dwelling, as her husband had been for some days ab- 
sent, on business of importance. But she had an occups 
tion so absorbing, in examining her own heart, in review- 
ing the past, and laying plans for the future, that she felt 
no sensation of loneliness; and, for the first time in many 
months, met her husband on his return, with the warm 
and sunny smile of other days. He felt the change in the 
manner of his wife; but the icy coldness that had settled 
round his heart way not to be melted by one ray of sun- 
shine. Very often, as she saw his frigid reception of her 
efforts to please, Annie Raymond was tempted to despair; 
but she sought for strength to persevere, where none ever 
sought in vain, and the peace of God descended into her 
wounded heart. 

Mr. Raymond had left his home one morning for a 
absence of a week, but was brought back in a few hours 
bleeding and insensible, He had been violently thrown 
from his carriage, and the terrified Annie expected every 
moment to see him breathe his last. She hung in agony 
over his couch, and not until the physician had examined 
his wounds, and spoken favorably of his case, could she 
be forced from his side. For many weeks he continued 
in a situation of great danger, and during that time, the 
pale and anxious wife was his untiring attendant. When 
he opened his eyes after a short and unrefreshing slum- 
ber, that sweet face was the first thing on which they rest- 
ed; and, weak and helpless as an infant, he soon learned 
to look for the constant smile that greeted his awaking, 
with almost childish delight. Edward Raymond rose at 
lengt» from that sick bed, a chastened and humbled man, 
and even the sensitive heart of Annie was more than sat- 
isfied by the unbounded affection with which her faithful 
services were repaid. All coldness was past, all reserves 
forgotten, in the full tide of confidence and love, which 
poured from the grateful hearts so long dissevered, butnow 
united, never again to be torn asunder. Mr. Elliston, a 
short time since, received a letter, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract: . 

“* Rejoice with me, dearest uncle, for my cup of happi- 
ness is full to overflowing. I have not regained the pre 
cious gem you gave me, but I have found what is far bet- 
ter, the noble heart | so wilfully and madly threw away. 
Edward sits by me while 1 write, and bids me say that he 
is the happiest man alive, and (ought I not to blush while 
I write it?) that he has the very best wife in the world. 
Rut let no one try again, the experiment which had #0 
nearly made shipwreck of all our earthly hopes. But for 
you, my true friend, we should have been still miserable, 
and every day I bless God upon my knees, for the wise 
counsels which hallowed the gift of the lost talisman.” 

[Ladies’ Wreath. 





Remarx.—The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good an4 
ill together; our virtues would be proud if our vices whipped 
them not; and our crimes would despair, if they were not cher- 
ished by our virtues. 
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* THE PEN OF IRON. 


When Bishop Latimer was on trial, he at first answered 
carelessly. But presently he heard the pen going behind 
the tapestry, which was taking down his words. Then he 
was careful what he said here is an all recording pen 
behind the curtain of the skies, taking down our words 
and acts for judgment. 

It is a pen of iron. ‘ The sin of Judah is written with 
a pen of iron, and the point of a diamond.” It graves 
deep its record on the imperishable tablets of eternity—a 
record of every thought, and word, and act. How ought 
we to live, since we can almost hear the all-recording pen 
going every hour, since we know that every day we are 
filing a page in the books that shall be opened at the 
judgment, and the record is imperishable as eternity. 

Arich landlord in England once performed an act of 
tyrannical injustice to a widowed tenant. The widow’s son, 
who saw it, became a painter, and years after succeeded 
in placing a painting of that scene, where their oppressor 
saw it. As his eye fell on the picture, the rich man turn- 
ed pale and trembled, and offered any sum to purchase it, 
that he might put it out of sight. If every scene of wick- 
edness through which a man passes should be painted, and 
the paintings hung up about him, so that he would al- 
ways see the portrait of himself with the evil passions 
expressed on his countenance, and himself in the very act 
of wickedness, he would be wreiched. Such a picture- 
gallery there is; and in eternity the sinner will dwell in 
it, for every feature and lineament of the soul in every 
feeling and act of wickedness, is portrayed imperishably, 
and will be exhibited to the gaze of the universe forever. 

By the discoveries of modern science, the rays of the 
sun are made to form the exact portrait of him on whom 
they shine. We are all living in the sunlight of eternity, 
which is transferring to plates more enduring than brass 
the exact portrait of the soul in every successive act, with 
aH its attendant circumstances. 

Interesting to the antiquarian is the moment when he 
drags out from the sands of Egypt some obelisk on which 
the “pen of iron, and the point of a diamond” have 
graven the portraits, the attitudes, the dresses, and the 
pursuits of men who lived and died 3000 years ago. But 
none can utter the interest of that moment when, from the 
silence of eternity, shall be brought out tablets thick set 
with the sculptured history of a sinful soul, and men and 
angels, with the sinner himself, shall gaze appalled on the 
faithful portraiture of a life of sin. Remember, then, O 
transgressor, you must meet the record of your sin in 
eternity. —V. E. Puritan. 

——— 
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THE EFFECTS OF STRONG DRINK. 


There lived in the state of New Jersey a man whose 
name was John. Of his parentage and early life I know 
but little. Permit me to introduce him as a father, sur- 
rounded with a group of interesting sons and daughters. 
His wife was an amiable woman; I have heard of her as 
possessing excellent qualities, and being esteemed by all 
who knew her. When first married, she had a fair pros- 
pect of much earthly happiness—her husband was a man 
of property, and possessed as fine a natural temperament 
wany of his race; but such are ofien the objects first 
sought by the destroyer. He stood very high, as a man, 
in the estimation of his countrymen, which will appear in 
the relations he is found sustaining to the Church and the 
world. He was noted as a most excellent singer. As 
wuch he acted the part of the leader of the choir in the 
Presbyterian church of the village of P. In this capacity 
he was much esteemed. But directly opposite the church 
stands a tavern, where he probably commenced his career 
ofdrinking. Since my memory, I have seen many per- 
tons go from the house of God to the house of the destroyer, 
to drink, in the course of the same hour. 

The person of whom I write was about this time elect- 
¢d to offices in the township and county of his residence ; 
alo in military affairs he was active and popular. To fill 
these offices he was called much away from the quiet and 
‘mnocence of home, and led in a kind of company where 
todrink was called manly, and to refuse was cowardly. 

t. J. was noted for keeping fine horses, and to drive 
them now became the work of one of his sons. ‘To this 
ton I shall again separately refer. In these circumstances, 
the race of the father was rapid and fearful—he gave way 
0 the temptations so frequently presented to drink ; his 
Money was spent when away from home, and his business 
at _ was neglected. Thus his property was squan- 
ered. 

About this period of his life, Mr. J. commenced the 
Manufacture of strong drink on his own premises. From 

‘8 own distillery, his appetite was thus fed with the dead- 
J poison, and the door was opened wide for his children 
o enter the path of destruction. He continued his intem- 
Perate mode of living until, through his expenditures 
tbroad, and his neglect of business at home, his property 
as much reduced, and his family neglected. His dispo- 
a was at the same time soured, and all his affairs 

cre so disorganized, that he began to feel that the way 
of transgressurs is hard. 

Bhasg finally gave up his farm and general business to his 

; and, then, when he began to feel that he was in 











some respects dependent, so deep was his conviction that 
he had sunk himself by his own folly, that he abandoned 
himself to the bitterest remorse. He one day had some 
dispute with his son about something todrink. Being de- 
nied his usual potion, he became enraged ; his resort was 
to the old still-house, where he had often drunk of the cup 
that was now consuming him. How many, alas! by at- 
tempting to drown their troubles in strong drink, plunge 
themselves into perdition! ‘The poor old man entered the 
upper loft of the distillery, and, prompted no doubt by the 
devil, feeling the sadness of his condition, suspended him- 
self by a rope from one of the rafters of the building, where 
he was soon after found dead. 

From such a scene of self-murder we draw back with 
horror ; but yet we here see the influence of strong drink 
upon a man whose moral feelings would once have shud- 
dered at the thought. We see the man, who was esteem- 
ed and respected, now hurried to a miserable grave by his 
own hand. 

If such things are possible, then it is high time that all 
should endeavor to save both young and old from the paths 
of the destroyer. There is no safety but in total absti- 
nence.—S, S. Advocate. 
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THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEP. 


A Paris correspondent of the Courier des Etats Unis re- 
lates an anecdote of Mr. M , arich, but eccentric in- 
dividual in Paris. He had retired from business with a 
yearly income of one hundred and fifty thousand livres. 
Hle was careful to preserve his principal untouched, but 
was in the habit of spending all the interest. His ordina- 
ry expenses were managed with method and economy— 
but the amount which he disposed of in charities was quite 
large—and he always kept on hand a considerable sum to 
be expended in any emergencies which might occur— and 
sometimes he found no little embarrassment in getting rid 
of this reserved fund. 

Not long since, he found he had on hand one thousand 
crowns, which he was anxious to dispose of. While he 
was debating with himself how he should expend it, one 
of the chimneys of his hotel took fire. The alarm was 
given—the firemen were first called—afterwards the chim- 
ney sweeps, to sweep the other chimneys. Among them 
was a little bright looking Savoyard, (a native of Savoy, 
among the loftiest Alpine mountains,) who, ragged and 
soiled as he was with soot, gaily sung his song. Mr. 
M , regarded him with interest. ‘The song was amus- 
ing, and caused him to smile—and his heart warmed to- 
wards the little sweep. 

‘* My little friend,” said Mr. M 
make you a new year’s present.” 
‘Many thanks, my good sir,” replied the Savoyard, 
showing two noble tiers of polished ivories, ‘1 shall be 

pleased to receive it.” 

** You seem to be perfectly happy,’’ continued Mr. M. 
‘* you sing in excellent spirits. You are of course con- 
tentented with your condition.” 

“Yes, sir, [ am contented—but I should be much bet- 
ter contented if 1 could have remained in my own coun- 
try, with my dear mother and sisters.” 

‘* And what hinders you from returning ?” 

“Oh,” said the little sweep, ‘it is very easy to talk 
about it—but I cannot quit the business of chimney- 
sweeping until I have made a fortune.” 

“‘ How! a fortune? How is that?” 

‘“‘A great deal! No less than two thousand francs, ‘ 
which will require atleast ten years. Yes, ten years must ; 
pass before I shall be able to see again my mother, and 
my dear native mountains!” said the boy, while a tear 
glistened in his eye. 

** You shall go to-morrow, if you like,” said Mr. M——. 

** Are you joking with me, sir?” 

*“No—I tell you, you may leave Paris as soon as you 
like. Your fortune is made !” 

‘What! my two thousand francs!” 

“‘ Yes, and more—I will give you three thousand. Go, 
find your master—and bring him here.” 

The master was found, the whole matter was arranged, 
and the bright little Savoyard, weeping with joy, and clad 
in neat and appropriate costume, departed the next day 
for his native mountains to embrace his mother, and carry — 
happiness into her humble cottage. 
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THE LIBERATED PRISONER. 


The young man had fallen into bad company, as too 
many do in this city, and had committed a crime for which 
he was sent to prison. While there, he became in a meas- 
ure penitent; and as soon as he was liberated he went 
home. The account he gives of meeting his father’s fam- 
ily, is a very affecting one. ‘It was night when we ar- 
rived,” he says. ‘‘My mother-in-law fell on my neck, 
and kissed me; and my father uttered some affecting ex- 
pressions of welcome to his house once more. This kind- 
ness was too much for me, and I could neither look at 
them, nor speak to them, that night. A thousand times 
did I reproach myself for having wounded such minds, 
and a thousand times did I resolve to seek to deserve their 
affection in future. Their tenderness toward me was ex- 
ceedingly judicious. Had they treated me harshly, or up. 











braided me with my conduct, I should assuredly have left 
them, and perhaps have become an abandoned wretch; 
but they scarcely ever mentioned the past to me, and I 
tried to become worthy of the kindness with which they 
treated me.” 

Then the narrative proceeds to describe the steps by 
which the young man found peace in receiving Christ as 
a Saviour. 

‘* Circumstances, at length, induced our family to at- 
tend at the Baptist chapel in the town, and there the word 
came home to my conscience with tremendous power. I 
absolutely trembled under the representations, the Bible 
exhibits, of the depravity and guilt of man, and seemed to 
think every threatening directed expressly to me. For 
some time I thought my friends had informed the preach- 
er of my character, and instructed him to direct his ad- 
dress particularly to me; and this filled me with vexation 
and shame. However, this idea was quite unfounded, and 
I have met with many instances since, of the word of God 
being thus “‘ quick and powerful.’’ My heart, at length, 
began to give way, and I became the subject of real re- 
pentance. I no longer was sorry that my sins were found 
out, but that I ever committed them; and loathed that de- 
pravity of my nature which had thus led me into gross 
transgression against both God and man. I was frequent- 
ly pricked to the heart, and knew not how to avoid dis- 
covering my feelings. My eyes were frequently filled 
with tears of sorrow and repentance, which I endeavored 
carefully to conceal by a variety of means. I was not, 
however, unobserved by some in the chapel, and one per- 
son, in particular, sought for an opportunity of speaking 
tome. Oh! how grateful I felt for the notice he took of 
me! And when he once took me by the hand, with some 
kind observation, it went to my heart. A few months be- 
fore, I should have despised him heartily, and felt very 
reluctant to ‘‘degrade myself” by shaking hands with 
him ; but now I felt truly grateful for his attention and 
useful ebservations. I cannot help thinking there is a 
great deficiency in Christians, with respect to those who 
appear to listen to the word with seriousness, and mani- 
fest some expressions of repentance. From my own ex- 
perience, | am persuaded they might render an essential 
service to Christianity, by akind, judicious notice of such 
characters; and perhaps in many instances, kindle the 
spark of penitence into a flame, which through neglect is 
left to die away.” — Youth’s Cabinet. 
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HAPPY CHILDREN. 


T love happy children. All children may be happy. If 


_ they are poor, and have only plain clothes and coarse fuod, 


they may be good and active and cheerful, and they will 
be happy. Ifthey are rich they may not only have nice 
pleasant things for themselves, but enough to spare to the 
poor who have none to help them; nor are the poor de- 
prived of this source of pleasure ; they too can share their 
loaf with the hungry, and give shelter to the weary and 
homeless wanderer. There is little Julia who lives with 
her good aunt in that handsome house. She is rich, but 
she has not been spoiled by bad management; she has 
been taught to share her pleasures with her friends and to 
give of her own allowance to those who need. Everybody 
loves her, she does not look with contempt on little girls 
because they are poor, or give herself airs and treat them 
unkindly, because they wear plain frocks and leather shoes. 
Her kind aunt has taught her that it is wrong to judge of 
people by their dress, and she knows that she is no better 
than the poorest, for all are the children of one Father, 
who loves alike the poor and the rich. 

In an humble cottage, almost in the shadow of that 
splendid mansion, lives a little girl who is as gentle and 
lovely as her rich neighbor. She lies down at night on 
her thin pallet of straw, with a heart thankful for shelter 
and rest. She awakes in the morning and springs lightly 
from her humble bed, for she has no headache or dull, 
bad feelings, which are the result of too much rich food. 
Her sweet voice rivals the songs of the birds, and her mer- 
ty laugh is pleasant music to the ear of the widowed moth- 
er. All day long Mary is employed, for she loves her 
mother tenderly and strives to do all she can. to lighten 
her cares and soothe her affliction—and how much does 
she find to do for her poor neighbors! The poor under- 
stand better than the rich the wants of the poor, and how 
best to relieve them—and the cheerful voice, and ready, 
skilful hand of the little cottage girl have brought comfort 
and hope to many a desponding one. 

She does not look with envy on the rich and caressed 
Julia. She knows that riches are not needful for happi- 
ness, for she has the warm love of many fond hearts, and 
who could not love her better, if she had all the wealth in 
the world ; and although she sometimes thinks of the many 
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blessings she could bestow upon others, if she possessed 
the means, she does not repine, for she remembers that 
He whose life was spent in doing good to others, was so 
poor, that He had not where to lay His head. 

These little girls are happy because they are good. 
Children that are*selfish, and envious, and proud, cannot 
be happy. God has so formed us, that if we would be hap- 
py ourselves, we must contribute to the happiness of oth- 
ers. We were not made to live alone—to enjoy or suffer 
alone. If we would taste the highest pleasure that life can 
bestow—if we would lighten the burden of its bitterest 
sorrows, we must bind our hearts to the hearts of our fel- 
low creatures by the bonds of kindness and sympathy, and 
as children of one family, humbly trust in our Heavenly 
Father’s love. 

, 
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A WONDERFUL STORY. 

A minister was staying a few weeks in a family, where there 
was a boarding school. Two young misses, one about twelve, 
named Mary, and the other eight or nine, named Laura, made 
his acquaintance. They became very fond of talking with him, 
as he was familiar with young people, and liked to converse 
with them, One evening, they heard he was going to preachat 
the village church, and nothing would do, but they must go and 
hear him. 

After they came home, Mary said tohim: “O what a won- 
derful story that was, thet you told in your sermon!” “ Ah,” 
said he, “it was, indeed, a wonderful story.” “But can it be 
true ?” rejoined Mary. “I never heard such a thing before. 
Only think—a great valley full of dry bones; and they all came 
together, and the flesh and skin came on them, and the breath 
came into them, and they stood up a great army of living men!” 
“ Yes ;” suid the minister ; “and it’s all true, every word of it.” 
“ But where in the world did you get the story, sir?” continued 
Mary. “©,” said he, “1 found it in an old book, that is very 
cominon about in people’s houses.” 

«“ O, I know—the Bible! the Bible! it’s in the Bible!” 

“ And did you never read it in the Bible, Mary?” inquired 
the minister. 

« No, indeed,” said she; “I never heard of such a thing in my 
life, before.” 

“ But have you never read the Bible through in course, Mary? 
You must have read it, I think ; but you have forgotten it.” 

“ Indeed, I have not, sir. The Bible is a great book. I could 
never read it through.” 

“ But my daughter, who is but little older than you, has read 
it through a great many times. And now, she makes a practice 
of reading it through once every year.” 

“ Once every year! O, I could never do that.” 

“You might do it very easily, if you would try. Only read 
three chapters every week day, and four every Subbath, and you 
will have it read through at the end of a year. And I can as- 
sure you, it is the most interesting book in the world. It is not 
a dull, dry, uninteresting book. It is a book full of stories, 
And the most wonderful stories, too, that you ever read. If you 
will only begin at the beginning, and read a few chapters, 1 am 
sure you will get so much interested, you will hardly be willing 
to lay it down.” 

A little while ago, at a Sabbath School Concert, where there 
were a great many children, they were asked the question, 
“For what were some children torn by the bears?” Some one 
answered, “For mocking a good man.” “But what was the 
man’s name, who was mocked by them?” For some time, no 
one answered. At last, one little boy said it was Enoch. Now 
if these children had been in the habit of reading the Bible 
through every year, they would not have made this mistake. 
Neither would Miss Mary have subjected herself to the morti- 
fication of not knowing what was in ‘the Bible, if she had been 
in the habit as all good children ought to be, of reading some 
chapters in the Bible every day. 

And now, will every one of the readers of the Companion, who 
has not already established this good habit, begin this day, to 
read every week day three chapters, and every Sabbath day four 
chapters, in the Bible, so as to read it through in a year? We 
can assure them they will never regret it. They will only won- 
der that they had never discovered before that there was such 
an interesting book in the house. 

There are a great many people, who have neverseen a Bible. 
They would think it astonishing, if they knew that there are a 
great many people that have the word of God in their houses, 
and yet do not know what is init. There was afamily who had 
only a piece of an old Bible, and the children had never had an 
opportunity of reading it through. The Bible Society gave 
them a new Bible. They had a son, eleven years old, who used 
to take the new Bible out into the field, where he made him a 
little house, at the end of a heap of logs, and there read the 
blessed book all day. In a little time, he had read it through. 

If you were away from home, and should receive a letter from 
your father, full of good advice, giving directions how to con- 
duct yourself, so as to become useful and happy, you would not 
lay it away, to be covered with dust, or eaten by the moths; but 
you would carry it carefully in your bosom, and read it every 
day. The Bible is a letter from your Heavenly Father, teach- 
ing you, how to live so as to be useful and happy in this world, 
and forever blessed in the wérld tocome. If your father had 
given you a lantern, you would not lay it up, and walk in the 


dark night without it. But the word of God is alamp unto your 


feet, and a light unto your path. N. 


eee 


POSTAGE. 


Many Subscribers to the Companion, (a much greater num- 
ber than in former years) have neglected io pay the amount due 
for the paper. Perhaps this is because Post Masters are not 
But Post Masters 
are now allowed, by the new Post Office Law, to receive money, 
give a receipt, and order the Post Master in Boston to pay the 
same to the Editor, taking a commission of one cent for his 
This course we advise our Subscribers to take—but if 
a Post Master should be so disobliging as to refuse to do this, 
the subscriber may enclose the money in a letter directed to the 
Editor of the Youth’s Companion, giving the name of the Post 
Office where the paper is sent, and a Receipt will be returned 
We will pay the postage; but we cannot be 


allowed to send letters for that purpose free. 


trouble. 


in the next paper. 
responsible for money that we do not receive. 


As letters have sometimes been miscarried, please be partic- 


ular in directing to 
Natuanizi, Wis, Editor of the Companion. 


HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 


In the first place, make up your mind to accom 
you undertake, decide upon some particular emp] 
vere in it. 
siduity.” 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and diligently too 
“ A cat in gloves, catches no mice.” “He who remains jn the 
mill grinds, not he who goes and comes.” 

Attend to your own business, and never trust it to anothe 
“ A pot that belongs to many, is ill stirred and worse boiled” ¥ 

Be frugal. “That which will not make a pot, will make a 
pot-lid.” “Save the pence, and the pounds will take care f 
themselves.” . 

Be abstemious. ‘ Who dainties love, shall beggars prove” 

Rise early. “The sleeping fox catches no poultry.” “Pjpy 
—_ while sluggards sleep, and you will have corn to sell ang 

eep. 

Treat every one with respect and civility. “ Everything ig 
gained and nothing lost by courtesy.” “Good manners insure 
success,” 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source than labor; ¢. 
pecially never place dependence upon becoming the POssessoy 
of an inheritance. “He who waits for dead men’s shoes may 
have to go a long time barefoot.” “He who runs afier a shaj. 
ow has a wearisome race.” 


plish Whateyer 
n © , sig nent, perse- 
“ All difficulties are overcome by diligence and as- 








Variety. 


* Above all things never despair. “God is where he was,” 
“ Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 
Follow implicitly these precepts. and nothing can hinder you 
from accumulating,— Western Paper. 














THE STAGE ACTOR A PREACHER. 


Some years since, a young man from North Carolina, belong- 
ing to a company of play-actors, had his uttention anested one 
evening by a copy of the Dairyman’s Daughter \ying in his room 
at his boarding-house. He read it with deep interest and emo- 
tion, as have thousands of others, and while he read the touching 
delineations of Christian character contained im this inimitable 
narrative, his repentings were kindled together—his hard heart 
was dissolved into contrition, tenderness und Jove. Herenounc- 
ed the fascinations of the stage for the high pleasures and res- 
ponsibilities of the Gospel ministry. He was a chosen vessel of 
mercy, and God henored him in winning many souls to Christ, 
as he had before decoyed many to perdition. He has been great- 
ly blessed of God in revivals, and has enjoyed pleasing evidence 
that he has been instrumental in = conversion of a thousand 
individuals, amongst whom twenly are now ministers of the 
Gospel. 

This is but the beginning of good done by a single tract. 
IIow greatly will this good be augmented through tine and 
through eternity, while these thousand converts and thege twen- 
ty ministers shall go forth and lubor in ther Muster’s vineyard, 
extending and widening the circle of blessed infiuences to the 
latest generations of men. What Chrietian shall have the glo- 
rious reward of distributing that tract? Who that loves the 
Saviour and the souls of men will not aspire to the honor and 
privilege of aiding to scatter these leaves of the tree of life, car- 
rying them to every dark habitation in our land, and to every 
benighted corner of the globe.—Rev. Mr. Kean. 


A SINGULAR SERMON. . 


Four gentlemen and an old minister were assailed on the 
highway by three robbers, who demanded and took possession 
of all their funds. The old minister pleaded very hard to be 
allowed a little money, as he was on his way to pay a bill in 
London. The highwaymen, as our authority informs us, “ being 
generous fellows, gave him all his money back again, on condi- 
tion of his preaching then a sermon.” Accordingly they retir- 
ed a little distance from the highway, and the minister address- 
ed them as follows: 

Gentlemen—You are the most like the old apostles of any 
men in the world, for they were wanderers upon the earth, and 
so are you; they had neither lands nor tenements that they could 
call their own; neither, as I presume, have you. They were 
despised of all, but those of their profes-ion, and so, | believe, 
are you; they were unalterably fixed in the principles they pro- 
fessed, and I dare say, so are you; they were often hurled into 
jails and prisons, all of which sufferings, I presume have been 
undergone by you; their profession brought them all to untime- 
ly deaths; and if you continue in your course, so will yours 
bring you. But in this point, beloved, you differ mightily; for 
the apostles ascended into heaven, where, I am afraid you will 
never go; but as their deaths were compensated with eternal 
glory, yours will be rewarded with eternal shame and misery, 
unless you repent of your sins, 
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THE SILVER CENT. 


M. E. B— , a child in N » Mass., early imbibed a spirit 
of benevolence. When but three years old, she was a member 
of a female charitable society, and her mild azure eyes sparkled 
at the idea of having her name on the ladies’ book, for the bene- 
fit of the “poor little Indian girls,” as she used to call them. 
She was always anxious for the day of collection at church, 
that she might drop a silver cent in the tox, for she thought 
black cents quite too mean for the ‘little Indian ‘girls, who had 
not the privilege of schools, Sabbaths and churches, as she had. 

The last time she met the ladies’ society, she read a portion 
from the New Testament and engaged in sewing with unusual 
delight. Two weeks after, as she saw one of her relatives pre- 
paring to meet her much loved society again, she expressed a 
desire to accompany her; but on being told that she was not 
well enough, and that if her health sufficiently improved she 
might go the next time, she meekly acquiesced, and her enjoy- 
ment in anticipation seemed to exceed the present disappoint- 
ment. 

But alas! before two weeks had passed, her slender and grace- 
ful body was lifeless, and her spirit had taken its flight to more 
congenial climes, at the early age of five years and ten months. 
The sum of forty three cents was found in her possession after 
her decease, which her parents find a satisfaction in handing over 
to the Tract Society. 








SHUT THE DOOR. 


All summer you have been forming a habit of leaving the 
door-open after you. You will now have special occasion to 
abandon this practice. It is getting cold and damp, and if you 
don’t shut the door, you'll give us all bad colds; and besides 
you'll get a scolding from the “old folks,” and you'll deserve it, 
too. ‘Then, pray close the door after you. 





DILIGENT STUDENT. 





A gentleman of our acquaintance has 4 child nine years o| 
who reads the Hebrew Bible with fluency, and all the most sim. 
ple parts without previous examination, and without the aid of, 
lexicon. He began to learn the language when six years old 
and before he had learned Greek or Latin. 
menced the study of the Bible in Greek; and the plan of the. 
ther is to teach him the Latin Bible after he has mastered the 
Greek, thus reversing the order of the schools.— Traveller, 


He has since com. 
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I LOVE TO LIVE. 
“T love to live,” said a prattling boy, 
As he gaily played with his new bought toy, 
And a merry laugh went echoing forth 
From a bosom filled with joyous mirth. 


“T love to live,” said a stripling bold— 

“) will seek for fame—I will toil for gold,” 
And he formed in his pleasures many a plan, 
To be carried out when he grew a inan, 


“T love to live,” said a lover true, 

“ Oh, gentle maid, I would live for you; 
J have labored hard in search of fame— 
I have found it but an empty name.” 


“T love to live,” said a happy sire, 

As his children neared the wintry fire ; 
For his heart was cheered to see their joy, 
And he almost wished himself a boy. 


“T love to live,” said an aged man, 

Whose hour of life was well nigh ran— 
Think you such words from him were wild ? 
The old man was again a child. 


And ever thus in this fallen world, 

Is the banner of hope to the breeze unfurled; 
And only with hope of life on high, 

Can a mortal ever love to die. 





I LIVE TO LOVE. 
«T live to love,” said a laughing girl, 
And she playfully tossed each flaxen curl ; 
And she climbed on her loving father’s knee, 
And snatched a kiss in her childish glee. 


*T live to love,” said a maiden fair, 

As she twined a wreath for her sister’s hair; 
They were bound by the chords of love together, 
And death alone could these sisters sever. 


“T live to love,” said a gay young bride, 
Her loved one standing by her side, 

Her life told again what her lips had spoken, 
And never was the link of affection broken. 


“T live to love,” said a mother kind— 

“T would live a — to the infant mind ;” 
Her precepts and example given, 

Guided her children home to Heaven. 


“T shall live to love,” said a fading form, 

And her eye was bright and her cheek grew warm, 
And she thought on the blissful world on high, 
She would live to love and never die. 


And ever thus in this lower world, 

Should the Banner of Love be wide unfurled, 
And when we meet in the world above, 

May we love to live, and live to love, 





HYMN. 
In trouble and in grief, O God, 
Thy smile hath cheered my way ; 
And joy hath budded from each thorn 
That round my footsteps lay. 


The hours of pain have yielded good, 
Which prosperous days refused ; 

As herhs, though scentless when entire, 
Spread fragrance when they’re bruised. 


The oak strikes deeper, as its boughs 
By furious blasts are driven ; 

So life’s tempestuous storms. the more, 
Have fixed my heart in heaven. 


All-gracious Lord, whate’er my lot 
In other times may be, 

Pll welcome still the heaviest grief, 
That brings me near to thee. 























